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Some people “’ sparkle’’ the very first time you mect them. ‘’ Del’’ is one of these. 
But in his case the sparkle does not wear off. The second time you meet Del you 
discover that his lively manner is matched by lively actions, for he not only has 
time for a very exacting job but for many outside activities as well. 


Del taught personnel courses regularly at New York University and elsewhere 
until two years ago. And he is active in more community affairs than you can 
count. Among other distinctions, he is permanent president of his class at Colum- 
bia University, and president of the New York Personnel Management Associa- 
tion. 


Ernest de la Ossa's biggest honor came a few months ago when he was advanced 
from Director of Personnel and Labor Relations for National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to Manager of their radio stations WNBC-WNBT. 


Here is one more example of how a personne! man can go to the top. 


Ned Hay 
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JANUARY 


21-22 New York. Hotel Astor 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., General Session. 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


29 Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Carter 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Sponsored By: Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
Groups. 13th Northern Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference. 
Wm. G. Donaldson, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


FEBRUARY 


Chicago. Palmer House 


American Management Association. Personnel Conference. Mr. John 
Binns, Personnel Division Manager, AMA, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 


Minneapolis. University of Minnesota 


Sixth Annual Labor Conference. University of Minnesota, Center for 
Continuation Study, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


MARCH 


Roanoke, Virginia. Hotel Roanoke 


American Association of Industrial Editors, annual convention. Con- 
vention chairman: W. A. McClung, Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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Edétorte Keader:- 


Ouro Szems To Have Been Struck By 
A Buicut Latety—a printer's blight. T. D. 
Trackler of the Aluminum Company of 
America, Cleveland, writes that he was 
particularly interested to find listed in our 
November issue an article by Thomas C. 
Kent on the importance of writing labor 
contracts in plain language. When he turned 
to the article, however, he found the pages 
blank. That, he laments, “‘left me with 
what little I already know about such 
things.”’ 

The next day we got a letter from A. 
O. Preyer, Jr., Industrial Relations Man- 
ager of Barnes Manufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. On page 205 of the No- 
vember issue his eye caught the beginning 
of a paragraph reading, “Sloppy writing 
is the rule...’ He thought the topic 
would interest his secretaries, so he began 
reading it to them. (His letter infers that 
they think some of his writing is a little 
sloppy, too.) He says, “‘I began reading 
it to my secretaries; I turned the page and 
—blank(ity)-blank!!"" 

Page 206 was just as wordless as 
when it left the paper mill. Mr. Preyer 
goes on to say that, although sloppy 
writing and sloppy printing are the ex- 
ception in PersoNNEL JourNAL, he had to 
ask that we send him a perfect copy of the 
magazine because he wanted to read the 
article ‘‘Unanticipated Results of a Fore- 
man Training Program’’—the blank pages 
of which were unanticipated. Mr. Preyer’s 
concluding sentence was, “I enjoy the 
Journat very much.” 

That put us in such a good mood that 
we hastened to assure our printer that we 
forgave him to Messrs. Trackler, Preyer 
and any others who may have received im- 
perfect copies. Nevertheless, we do hope 
that all who get such copies will do us the 
favor of telling us and allowing us to make 


amends, rather than shrugging it off and 
keeping mum. PJ articles and editorials 
are too good (we hope) to miss unneces- 
sarily. 





I Have Written a NuMBER OF Tims 
on the subject of women in business, point- 
ing out that much talent goes unrecognized 
because it wears skirts instead of trousers. 
A recent issue of Burroughs Clearing House, 
published by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company of Detroit, points out that 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York now has a total of 16 women officers, 
with the appointment of Miss Helen Walsh 
as an assistant secretary and Miss Virginia 
L. Kraus as an assistant branch manager. 
If the Manufacturer’s Trust Company has 
found 16 women to occupy executive posi- 
tions, perhaps you would find it worth- 
while to hunt for talent among your women 
employees. 





Your Eprror anp AssisTANT EpItor 
spent two weeks in October on a trip to 
parts of Texas and California. Two days in 
Houston and one in Dallas impressed us 
with the vigor and rapid growth of those 
cities, which are representative of the 
growth of the southwest generally. Else- 
where, we have written about some of 
our impressions on this trip. In Houston, 
the assistant editor took a bus to pay a 
visit to the beautiful new regional of- 
fice of the Prudential Insurance Company. 
(When the editor made such trips, he took 
a taxi!) The assistant editor, as usual, sat 
where everything could be easily seen. 
Attention was attracted to the cap worn 
by the bus driver. It had a row of small 
five-pointed metal stars mounted around the 
band. When questioned, he said they 
were safety awards—one for each year of 
accident-free driving. He said he had more 








at home—18 in all. However, he seemed to 
feel he hadn't done as well as he should in 
33 years of service. Bus riders in Houston 
must gain confidence from seeing stars on 
the hat bands of drivers. 


How Woutp You Lixe to Have a 
Wuote Year's Vacation for every ten 
years of service? Hedco Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago has included such a 
provision in its contract with the A.F.L. 
Electrical Workers union, as a substitute 
for a pension plan. Vacation goes to hourly 
workers after each ten years of service, and 
any work performed during the vacation 
year will be paid for at double time. While 
the tenth-year vacation plan is a substitute 
for a pension plan, it does not interfere with 
the regular vacation in other years. Con- 
ference Board Management Record carries 
this story in its November issue. 


Tue Fotty or Rounp-tHE-Ciock Ne- 
GOTIATIONS to end industrial disputes was 
demonstrated in October in the milk strike 
in New York City. A. H. Raskin, writing 
in the November 2 issue of the New York 
Times, remarks, “‘After a week without 
sleep, the industry and union conferees 
were so groggy that minor differences 
became the basis for violent recriminations, 
and the ability to compromise flew out the 
window."’ The reason in this case why 
negotiations were carried on continuously 
was for fear that any slackening in the 
talks might give some politician an excuse 
for stepping in. It was felt that too many 
people were trying to mediate. One of the 
key negotiators remarked, ‘‘If mediators 
are going to do any good in future negotia- 
tions, someone will have to settle the juris- 
dictional disputes among all the govern- 
ment units that want to horn in on a situa- 
tion like this.”’ 





ANOTHER ANGLE ON Excessive MEpI- 
ATION was revealed by comments by Whit- 
ley P. McCoy, who heads the Federal 
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Mediation & Conciliation Service. He 
said, ‘‘We sense the feeling that the federal 
government is doing too much, that it is 
costing the taxpayers too much, and that 
some de-centralization is in order.’’ He 
thinks that more responsibility for labor 
matters should be returned to the states and 
other nonfederal agencies. His remarks 
were made at the National Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference held in Philadelphia in 
November under the sponsorship of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

Another speaker, A. L. Lynn, chair- 
man of the labor relations committee, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, declared that 
compulsory membership in labor unions 
is a blow to democracy. Lynn is vice presi- 
dent of the Island Creek Coal Company in 
West Virginia. He said that membership 
in both employer and labor organizations 
should be voluntary. ‘‘Every time men are 
forced to join an organization against their 
will, democracy loses a point.’’ I consider 
compulsory unionism an unmitigated evil. 
Too many corporations are allowing them- 
selves to be beguiled into adopting this 
compulsion in the form of the union shop 
or maintenance of membership. 

In October, the Georgia Supreme 
Court enjoined picketing on a school con- 
struction site, thus upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the 1947 Georgia law which 
was designed to preserve the right to work 
to anyone who decided that it was more in 
their interests to work than not to work. 

How to AMEND THE Tart-HaRTLEY 
Law—or whether to amend it at all—has 
been a topic of great discussion in recent 
months. A recent highlight was the ad- 
dress by the new Secretary of Labor, Jim 
Mitchell, at the annual convention of the 
CIO in Cleveland November 18. His talk 
was temperate and well-balanced but was 
not well-received by the union leaders at 
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the convention. There was particular ob- 
jection to his appeal for a fair and well- 
balanced law, which could take into 
account the interests of all parties concerned 
—public, labor and management. Mr. 
Mitchell suggested that any future dis- 
cussions start from “‘the point of realism— 
which is that the Taft-Hartley Act and 
many of its features are sound, fair and 
just—and preclude further talk of repeal of 
the Act.” 

A. H. Raskin of the New York Times 
reported on the CIO reaction to Mitchell's 
plea to be “‘realistic’’ and stop talking 
about repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Instead, the convention unanimously re- 
newed its six-year old demand for the wip- 
ing out of the Taft-Hartley Act and its re- 
placement by a statute modeled on the 
old Wagner Act. Arthur J. Goldberg, the 
CIO general counsel, said ‘‘Very frankly, 
we do not want a neutral law."’ This com- 
ment, it seems to me, summarizes the whole 
attitude of union officials—as distinguished 
from that of the whole body of union and 
non-union workers. Union officials don't 
want a fair and impartial law, they want 
one in which the cards are all stacked in 
favor of labor and against the public and 
and management. It is enlightening to 
have them say so frankly. 





AN INTERESTING RECENT ADDRESS 
was that by William Barton, General 
Counsel of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a meeting for the seven Chambers 
of Commerce of the San Gabriel and San 
Fernando Valleys, California. Pasadena, 
Alhambra, Burbank, North Hollywood, 
Glendale, El Monte, and Van Nuys Cham- 
bers of Commerce were represented. Barton 
sharply criticized the excessive concentra- 
tion of union power at the top, feather- 
bedding practices, complete union control 
of employee welfare funds, compulsory 
unionism and secondary boycott. He de- 
clared that lack of democracy in the union 
movement is a major stumbling block to 





industrial peace, and praised the increasing 
number of states passing laws banning any 
form of compulsory unionism. 

Strikes and picketing should be made 
illegal in union-recognition disputes, ex- 
cept after a board election or after a strike 
vote by secret ballot, Barton declared. 
Since the secondary boycott is designed to 
injure innocent third parties, it is an in- 
appropriate weapon and should be for- 
bidden, he said. Pointing out that monopo- 
listic practices by employers long have been 
illegal, Barton added, ‘‘The same ban 
should be extended to such practices by 
labor unions.” 

This, it seems to me, strikes at the 
heart of the whole matter. Unions want to 
have privileges denied to every other or- 
ganized section of the population. Perhaps 
it is not so much that unions want these 
special privileges, but rather that union 
leaders want them. In a recent syndicated 
report under the title of ‘How Bad Is the 
Taft-Hartley Act?’’, Dr. Sumner H. Slich- 
ter, Professor of Economics at Harvard and 
well known for his sound views on labor 
matters, said ““The Taft-Hartley Act has 
many defects but fundamentally it is a 
good law. Its outstanding merit is that it 
is many-sided. It gives balanced protection 
to all groups; not only to unions and em- 
ployees, but to employers, neutrals and the 
general public as well. In this respect, the 
Taft-Hartley Act differs from the Wagner 
Act, which protected unions against em- 
ployers.”’ 

Everyone concerned with union mat- 
ters should keep before him the sound view 
of legislation affecting organized labor and 
not be stampeded into unsound stands. 
Let’s modify the Taft-Hartley Act further 
in the direction of balanced fairness to all 
parties. 





GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT Is a Topic 
or Current Great INTEREsT and you may 
expect to hear more about it in the years to 
come. I was fortunate to hear an address 








on this subject by a man who knows a 
great deal about it from first-hand ex- 
perience. R. R. Deupree, Chairman of the 
Procter & Gamble Company, spoke to the 
California Personnel Management Con- 
ference held in Berkeley, California, in 
October. 

The speaker made the important point 
that the company had not literally guaran- 
teed employment but has produced the 
same result. In consequence, the company 
has never had large-scale layoffs. This has 
been possible because of management plan- 
ning so that production is uniform through- 
out the year. Employees are assured of 48 
weeks of work out of 52 after two years of 
employment. This contract is reviewed 
every six months and is, therefore, not an 
indefinite guarantee. However, the com- 
pany has been able to maintain it uninter- 
ruptedly for a good many years. 

He thinks the solution to the problem 
is for managements of those companies 
which can regularize their production to do 
so. He pointed out the difficulty of doing 
this for secondary manufacturers whose 
product goes to other manufacturers. In 
spite of the difficulties, he believes that 
all management should be working on the 
problem. 

Literal guarantee of employment in all 
industries is an impossibility. Perhaps some 
union leaders would like to have it as a 
means of gaining political control over 
production and, therefore, over American 
industry. If many companies undertake to 
guarantee employment and then find them- 
selves unable to make good, the result will 
be wholesale failures or else government 
intervention. Socialist - minded union 
leaders would no doubt like government 
intervention, but again here is a point of 
labor conflict which industrial relations 
people should watch very carefully. It is 
probably going to be impossible indefinitely 
to stay on the side-lines and refuse a deal 
with the unions on this issue. Something 
will have to be done and the only thing 
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practical is regularizing company opera- 
tions. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has recently issued a mono- 
graph, “The Economics of the Guaranteed 
Wage.”’ This is a report of their committee 
on economic policies. This report of 34 
pages is an analysis of the job security 
program, and the possible impact of broadly 
extended wage guarantees. It is a revision 
of an earlier document by the same title. 

In the New York Times for October 22, 
there appeared a letter from Nat Weinberg, 
Director, Research & Engineering Depart- 
ment, UAW-CIO. He made a plea for the 
guaranteed wage as a means of promoting 
industrial peace. He deals rather summarily 
with the problem of stabilizing production 
by saying that “‘resort to this argument 
serves only to strengthen our conviction 
that we can expect no serious stabilization 
from management until after we have won 
wage guarantees." 

This is a subject that will be heard 
from more and more. Copies of the Guaran- 
teed Wage report just referred to can be 
obtained from the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce at Washington 6, D. C., 50 cents for 
single copies. 

LarGE COMPANIES SPREAD OVER A 
Great Arga have the problem of keeping 
their personnel and industrial relations 
people ‘‘on the beam" as to company 
thinking about matters that concern them. 
In other words, a communications problem. 
One such company is the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company in Toledo, which has 30,000 
people scattered ‘‘from hell to breakfast’. 

One Owens-Illinois device for keeping 
personnel people informed is a monthly 
bulletin called Personnel Newsnotes, which 
usually runs from twelve to fourteen pages. 
It was gratifying to find in the September 
issue a summary of an article which ap- 
peared in the June PERSONNEL JOURNAL— 
“Some Characteristics of Successful Ex- 
ecutives’’ by Chris Argyris. Since so many 
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people are trying to be successful ex- 
ecutives, that particular report aroused a 
good deal of interest. 

Among many items of value in the 
same issue of Personnel Newsnotes, one of 
the best was “‘Our American Heritage’ by 
Milt Olander, director of industrial rela- 
tions for the company. 

Toward the back of the book in this 
issue was printed a summary of Owens- 
Illinois employment, absenteeism, sugges- 
tion system activity, and turnover. It 
was perfectly astonishing to see that turn- 
over for the month of August was at the 
rate of 72% per year. High turnover, of 
course, is not peculiar to this company; it is 
a very general condition. Considering the 
high level of employment in recent years, 
the figures indicate a great deal of turning 
around in the labor force. It plainly suggests 
that people are not getting satisfaction out 
of their working hours. A solution to high 
turnover remains one of the greatest and 
most urgent challenges before the personnel 
and industrial relations manager. 





CoNTINUING ON FROM Houston, the 
editor and assistant editor went on to the 
important personnel conference at Palm 





Springs, California. This has been held now 
for 11 years under the auspices of the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Association of 
Los Angeles, and under the personal guid- 
ance of Charles W. McKeand. Mac Mc- 
Keand has done a wonderful job over the 
years in organizing what is, I think, one 
of the most productive conferences held 
in this country. The Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Association itself has long been a 
factor in the promotion of better relations 
between management and organized labor, 
and better attitudes on the part of manage- 
ment toward labor. A more detailed report 
of this conference appears elsewhere in this 
issue. For high level of quality, faithful 
interest and attendance on the part of 
participants and favorable conditions for 
such a conference—small groups, outdoor 
meetings, bracing climate—the meeting is 
hardly equaled by any other in the country. 


Wud May 








Telling a worker directly what to do often causes 
resentment and opposition. Telling him by sug- 
gestion and indirection, on the other hand, gets 
him to go along willingly. But, while this is 
good human relations, the author warns that it 
should not be overdone—that aggravating trou- 
bles may result unless the supervisor is on his 
guard and maintains a degree of positive leader- 


ship. 


Supervision by Suggestion 


By EuGEeNge EMERSON JENNINGS 
Assistant Professor of Industry 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE effective supervisor today is a specialist in dealing with human relations. 

Understanding the forces that motivate people to cooperate is a powerful tool. 

It allows for manipulation of human behavior to the mutual satisfaction of 
both the supervisor and the supervised. 

The supervisor who, because of lack of such insight, attempts to rule by au- 
thority, to drive by means of threat, or lead with a leash, creates an atmosphere of 
suspicion and resistance. Regardless of how necessary and logical the instructions 
are, the worker's wholehearted cooperation will be affected. Man is not always 
rational and does not react in the manner most logically expected of him. 


SupPERVIsoR’s ATTITUDE May Matter More THAN Wuat He Says 


The forces that motivate men to action are either real or imagined needs and 
wants. Among other things, people in almost every work situation strive for security 
and adequacy. These needs bring out in many people some of the most intense ac- 
tivity. Notice, for example, how hard some people struggle to avoid feeling worth- 
less; how some insistently demand recognition; and how much some value their in- 
dependence. 

Security and adequacy represent primary motives of human behavior and come 
into play in every phase of the supervisor-worker relationship. Especially is this 
true in job instruction. One can not feel adequate if he is not sure of what is expected 
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of him. A person's sense of personal worth will be diminished if he must be con- 
tinually instructed in what to do. 

Yet the giving of instructions may not be as important to the worker as the 
manner in which the supervisor gives them, and the supervisor's attitude. For 
example, giving job instructions directly tends to imply that the worker is inferior. 
It requires considerable finesse for a supervisor to give orders to a co-worker without 
making him feel uncomfortably inferior. 

Some people readily comply with instructions in any form. However, there are 
many who are negative toward other people's ideas and suggestions. The “‘ telling” 
form of job instruction merely makes them worse. These people not only make it 
tough for the supervisor, but also encourage similar response among their associates. 
Supervision based on human relations becomes very difficult when people openly 
rebel at domination of any kind. 

For this reason many supervisors find themselves desperately resorting to threat 
and force to bring their people into line. However, force tends to beget force and 
usually requires additional force to overcome the bad effects. Relying upon authority 
to motivate the desired response in people is very much like admitting inability to 
supervise effectively. 


Get THE WorkER TO Express, as His Own, Ipgas You Have PLANTED 


One satisfactory alternative is for the supervisor to learn to supervise by sug- 
gestion. The successful supervisor is frequently distinguished by his ability to make 
it appear that his wishes originated with the other person. The employee who usually 
displays a negative attitude is studied very carefully to find some way in which an 
idea he expresses, or something he says, can be interpreted to mean what the super- 
visor would like to have it mean. The supervisor then tries to get the employee to 
express the desired thought himself. When the worker can be made to feel that he 
himself originated the idea, he is committed to it in advance, and rejection of the 
supervisor's instruction is circumvented. At the same time the worker is made to 
feel personally adequate, and even influential. 

Although supervision by suggestion is obviously limited, so also is supervision 
by the direct method. The two are necessary complements and the effective supervisor 
makes use of both. 

Probably the most common form of supervision by suggestion is the presentation 
of ideas and suggestions by means of example. People like to imitate others, especially 
when this brings approval and avoids scorn. For example, a no-smoking edict was 
decreed in a plant where smoking had long been permitted. Probably the new rule 
hurt the supervisor as much as anyone, because he was a confirmed chain smoker. 
However, to comply with the rule the supervisor immediately gave up smoking in 
the plant, much to the amazement of his people. He was greatly respected and ad- 
mired for it, and others followed suit. In effect, if he could do it, they surely could. 
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Suggestion by example may be used by obtaining the support of an influential 
worker. When a worker sets the example, the supervisor is often saved considerable 
effort in persuading others who are indifferent to comply with his wishes. But it 
should be pointed out that behavior observed by a worker may not be copied. The 
supervisor who sets an example purely for effect may not only fail to gain respect, 
but also may stimulate a response opposite to that intended. 

Another useful way of getting a desired response without stimulating resistance 
is to give instructions by asking questions. Queries such as “don't you believe 
that ...’’ and “‘what do you think about this.. .’’, unlike direct instructions, 
stimulate thought and interest and usually get a reply. As the worker talks, the keen 
supervisor can detect relationships to his own ideas, and work the conversation 
around so that his associate actually proposes the desired idea. Because it is his idea, 
he feels committed to it and it is less difficult to get him to act on it. For example, 
a supervisor asked a worker what he was doing about absenteeism. The worker was 
thus made to feel that he had been excessively absent and should do something about 
it. Yet he was not embarrassed by being put on the defensive to justify either being 
absent too much or not doing something about it. 

I recall a situation in which a machinist, working on piece rate, was reluctant 
to use the guard on the machine. This allowed him to catch strokes—to turn out 
more work than safety permitted. One day the supervisor asked him if he should send 
a repairman to fix his guard. The man replied that he could do it himself. The super- 
visor knew full well that the guard needed no attention. He accomplished the de- 
sired result without reprimand. 


ASSUME THAT THE WorKER Can Be DepENDED Upon 


A more difficult form of supervision by suggestion involves taking for granted 
that the worker will do what is wanted of him. ‘‘I am glad that I can depend upon 
you’’, or ‘It is needless to tell you to do this’’, or ‘‘ You are probably going to do 
this anyhow, but . . .,"’ are various ways in which the supervisor suggests what to 
do without arousing resistance. In a way, the supervisor shows respect for his co- 
worker by assuming his dependability. The worker is credited with knowing how 
to do something, unless there is contrary evidence. 

It builds resistance to tell a subordinate not only what he does not know, but 
also what he does know. In one instance, the supervisor walked up to a worker and 
said, “‘ Bill, you know perfectly well not to do this.’’ The subordinate said, ‘*I did 
not know that it was wrong to do and, furthermore, | did not do it."’ It was clear 
that the supervisor used the wrong approach. His attitude provoked resistance and 
a feeling of inferiority. After a little counseling the supervisor learned to use such 
phrases as “‘ This is probably old stuff to you, but .. ."’ or’ As you probably know 
better thanI. . ."’ This procedure together with other forms of suggestion made the 
supervisor considerably more effective. 
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There is one potential weakness in taking desired behavior for granted. It is 
that, if the supervisor takes more for granted than his man can live up to, the oppo- 
site of what is expected might occur. Furthermore, taking too much for granted may 
impress some people as presumptuous. 

Probably the most useful form of supervision by suggestion is to commend and 
praise when possible. Reinforcement of the desired behavior in this manner promotes 
repetition. There is good in every person and the alert supervisor will eventually 
find the most out-of-line worker doing something right. This should be recognized, 
praised and reinforced. Supervisors calling attention only to mistakes convince the 
meek worker that he is a failure. To the aggressively resentful person, continually 
harping on his mistakes will make him all the more aware of how to disturb the 
supervisor. 


How Deservep PraisE TRANSFORMED A DisMAL FAILuRE”’ 


In one case a supervisor used praise on a worker who was disliked by most of 
his associates. During a training program the value of reinforcing desired behavior 
with a compliment had been discussed. The supervisor decided to try it and looked 
carefully for something good in the disliked man. He learned that the man gave ten 
per cent of his modest salary to the church. The supervisor very tactfully stated in 
front of the man that he had a great deal of admiration and respect for anyone who 
would do such a thing. 

Later, the supervisor directly complimented the man for sticking to his work 
and not fooling around talking to others all the time, although he knew that the 
reason why this worker did not talk so much with the others was because of their 
dislike for him. Carefully worded and timed compliments of a more direct nature 
were passed on to the worker and eventually his behavior changed. He showed such 
positive improvement that the supervisor put him in a position of minor responsi- 
bility. A year later the supervisor, upon being promoted, recommended for his va- 
cant job this man whom he once considered a dismal failure. 

A very popular form of suggestion is to present facts or ideas without drawing 
conclusions. This leaves it up to the worker to draw his own conclusions. If the 
supervisor's conclusion based on the facts is warranted, the chances are that the 
worker, having his judgment respected, will come up with the same conclusion. This 
helps him feel useful, and the supervisor puts his point across without arousing re- 
sistance. 

Supervisors who state only the facts for workers recognize that people like to 
think they are able to make their own decisions. For instance, one supervisor found 
that presenting the facts and then saying ‘‘use your own judgment”’ was very ef- 
fective in motivating a worker to do the desired thing. Invariably the worker would 
either do what was desired in the first place or come up with a better alternative not 
previously considered by the supervisor. The feeling that the supervisor relied 
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heavily upon his judgment did much to increase the usefulness of the worker. This 
method often works even with people who have been tagged as very obstinate. 

Probably one of the most effective ways of obtaining cooperation is to credit 
the worker with having said something which the supervisor wishes the other had 
said. In a way, this is giving the worker an opportunity to get aboard the band 
wagon. Furthermore, the supervisor who takes full credit for useful ideas tends to 
arouse resistance. The phrases ‘‘is this what you mean,”’ “do you mean to say that 

‘and ‘*I think I see what you are driving at,’’ tend to assign responsibility for 
ideas to the associate and get them accepted better. 

In conclusion, supervision by suggestion increases susceptibility to other peo- 
ple’s views. It tends to inflate workers’ egos, attributes adequacy, and allows par- 
ticipation in decision-making that promotes feelings of security and usefulness. 
However, a warning should be given that supervision by suggestion has the danger 
of inviting more than just a welcomed amount of contribution from co-workers, who 
sometimes acquire such a sense of personal worth that they continually harass the 
supervisor with their ideas. If not guarded against, this can be as troublesome as 
the resistance to instruction which the suggestion method helps to alleviate. 
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Attracting and hiring good people is a never- 
ending concern not only of retailers but of per- 
sonnel offices in practically every kind of busi- 
ness. Perhaps you have lost sight of, and can 
adapt to your own use, some of the recruiting 
methods described by the author in a talk before 
members of the Super Market Institute. 


Recruiting for Food Stores 


By Ciype A. Voris, Director Employee Relations 
Albers Super Markets, Inc., Cincinnati 


tion than recruiting. And the ease or the difficulty of securing employees 
depends on the company’s general reputation and whether or not it offers the 
things people look for in a job. 

What are some of the important things they look for? Surveys all show about 
the same thing—that man does not work for bread alone. Among things they look 
for, in the order of their importance, are: (1) Opportunity for advancement, (2) 
Stability of the work, (3) Security benefits, insurance, profit sharing, pensions, (4) 
Good supervision—considerate, fair, capable, (5.) Going rates of pay, (6) Generally 
agreeable working conditions, hours of work, surroundings. 

Recruiting tools are of two kinds—direct and indirect. Some of these ‘‘ tools,”’ 
of course, overlap or in some respects fit in either category. 


O all the functions of personnel administration, not one deserves more atten- 


Direct Toots ror IMMEDIATE RECRUITING 


Newspaper advertising, classified and display, is one of the most common 
forms of recruiting. Use well-worded copy that emphasizes the opportunity, chal- 
lenge, and benefits of super-market work. Avoid old-fashioned grocery store lingo. 
Devote a small part of your regular merchandise ads to recruiting; for example, 
‘‘ Albers is also a good place to work—ask the store manager about our job oppor- 
tunities.” 

Another method is to mail letters, referral cards, or circulars to homes in the 
locality where you operate. Enclose an application form and self-addressed envelope 
with a covering note explaining how and where to apply for a job. 

Radio and television used with discretion can be very effective. Radio spot an- 
nouncements are best for “‘one shot’’ recruiting jobs such as new store openings. 
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We have also used FM radio in public city busses, and have had some action from 
‘spot announcements’’ broadcast during hours when people are riding to and from 
work. Three big factors to consider when using radio or television are: the time of 
day to reach the type of person wanted, careful preparation of the script, and a skill- 
ful announcer. 

It is important to work with both local government employment centers and 
commercial agencies, and keep their representatives on your company’s side. They 
are influential, because they know and talk to many people. If you are dealing with 
commercial agencies, which are very effective on the better jobs, make sure that 
applicants know the terms of the agency contract, and that minors have parental 
approval. You might consider paying the agency's fee, if the employee “‘sticks’’ on 
the job. When you work with an agency be sure to complete and return their referral 
cards. Remember, too, an agency's evaluation of an applicant may need tempering 
—sometimes they over-rate candidates. 


EncourAGE EmpLoyegzs TO Try FoR BETTER Joss 


Present employees are a good source of job applicants. Post job opportunities 
on bulletin boards and encourage present employees as well as others to investigate. 
Up-grading of current employees is a selling point when recruiting outside the com- 
pany. Up-grading of employees should be carefully managed and controlled by the 
personnel department according to standardized company policy. The personnel 
department must have authority to make final decisions on up-grading matters when 
there is inter-departmental conflict. 

Another good *‘tool”’ is the referral invitation. Have present employees recom- 
mend friends or relatives. By so doing they will help the company and can be com- 
pensated for it. For example, the employee can be given a cash award on the basis of 
having reduced the advertising cost of recruiting. 

Use your house organ to tell about your job openings. Don't forget your em- 
ployees in military service. Make them want to come back to you. Write to them— 
show an interest in them. Our company not only gives employees entering military 
service going-away cash and a Christmas bonus, but also a subscription to their 
home-town newspaper. 

Don't overlook handicapped people. Some physical limitations do not keep 
people from doing effective work on certain types of jobs. Domestic relations courts 
and juvenile authorities are points of contact for other people who need help and 
very often make good employees. 

Local service clubs, professional associations and business associates are good points of 
contact. Friendly participation by your local company representatives will help pave 
the way for job referrals. Contact your business associates, let them know of your 
job openings, and work with them on their job openings. 

Cultivation of good relations with Jocal high school representatives pays. This is 
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a good indirect selling opportunity, and many times leads to immediate recruiting. 
Here are a few suggestions when dealing with school people: 

Invite school representatives to a company party or activity, or take them to 
lunch occasionally. Give them company literature, employee booklets, news- 
papers, etc. This will enable them to tell their students about your company. 

Take a part in school functions. Offer to speak to classes, or to furnish a com- 
pany representative as a speaker. 

The Business-Industry-Education days sponsored by local Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the country give teachers a look at business. Cooperate in 
them. 

Visit schools in the spring, but make recruiting an obscure motive. A gesture 
which will create interest in your company is to post at the school a group 
photograph of several graduates who are now working at your company. 

An effective tool for attracting school and college people to your company is 
through a ‘Guide Book to Occupations.’’ These are published in some localities 
by the Chambers of Commerce, business associations, or other commercial groups. 

A booklet of the same sort, called “‘Decision,’’ published in Cincinnati this 
year by a commercial firm, tells the story of employment at Albers and other com- 
panies who subscribe. It is indexed by occupation and by name of company. Every 
school counselor, library, and member of the graduating class gets a free copy. A 
subscribing company can also get reprints of their ads for use at schools in other 
areas where they operate. We have had several direct referrals from this indirect 
recruiting tool. We mention *’ Decision’’ in some of our newspaper ads to try to 
attract high school seniors. When dealing with school representatives, remember 
to let them know when your job openings have been filled. And don't over-rate your 
company. 


Wuat Co.iece Propte Loox For 


Why doesn’t our business attract more college trained people? This is a question 
I have often heard. I think the college man today favors the company that has a 
formalized plan of training for him and where his success is not too greatly dependent 
on chance along with his ability. He looks at people he knows who work for the 
company in question—their living habits, behavior, and their participation and 
acceptance in the community. The student today wants to satisfy his sense of be- 
longing. 

Interviewing is a personnel tool of extreme importance. A company can use the 
most effective ways to recruit applicants and then lose them with ineffective inter- 
views. Here are some interviewing tips from the American Society for Personnel 
Administration. 


1. Be considerate of every applicant's time. Make the interview convenient 
for him. 
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2. Don't try to impress the applicant—use indirect appeals for selling the com- 
pany and the job. Give the applicant literature that will tell him something 
about your company. It is good to present success stories of employees who have 
progressed rapidly, but don’t elaborate on the opportunity factor. 

3. Long and complex application forms are unwise. Keep the form short. 

4. Use psychological tests cautiously; and use only those with recognized 
validity, as aids to your own judgment. 

5. Your company representative must be impressionable and capable of under- 
standing human behavior. He should be given the authority to hire rank and 
file employees without first referring them to other persons, as if his own 
judgment was not trusted. 

6. A centralized employment office has the advantage of securing uniform 
conformance to employment standards, and maximum utilization of employment 
specialists. 

7. Be courteous and attentive to all applicants, whether you hire them or not. 
Remember, they are all potential customers. 

If your operation is large enough to employ a personnel professional, give him 
both the responsibility and authority to introduce and administer effective personnel 
plans for attracting and retaining high-type people for your company. If your opera- 
tion is not large enough to support a full-time personnel man, it is still important 
to give the person who does handle this function authority along with his responsi- 
bility, so he can do an effective job. 





Editor's note: Related to Mr. Voris’ recruiting program is an excellent employee-information or 
indoctrination booklet, of which he will be happy to send sample copies to fellow personnel directors. 
He says he and his staff studied a number of other company booklets of the same sort, and feel theirs 
is unique in some ways. Address C. A. Voris, Albers Super Markets, Inc., 266 West Mitchell Ave., 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
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Before starting any training, it’s well to find out 
who needs it and, as precisely as you can, what 
you want to accomplish. On a relatively inex- 
pensive scale this story shows how futile an 
impetuous non-custom-tailored program can be, 
in contrast to the simplicity of an effective fol- 
low-up training project. 


Autopsy on a Training Project 


By Cuarzes S. Weser, Personnel Training Administrator 
Michigan Civil Service Commission 


to meet current departmental problems. As such discussions invariably do, the 

talk turned toward office communications. Someone remarked that good office 
communications are extremely important. Someone added that more attention ought 
to be given to developing good public relations. Another recollected a horrible 
example. Without any deliberate intention, the whole training problem suddenly 
crystallized around the subject of telephone practices. 

Apparently there had been trouble. And complaints. Something ought to be 
done. The group followed the subject like a pack of hounds behind a fox. And the 
problem, like the quarry, became clearer as one came closer to it. All that was 
missing was the solution. 

One of the members had the answer, which reduced the problem to one of little 
effort or consequence: ‘The telephone company has a training film that covers all 
these points.’’ So they brought the office group together and showed them not one, 
but two, training films. A question and answer period, animated and interesting, 
followed. Everybody was happy about the whole deal. 


T= group had met to discuss whether a training program might be developed 


ProGrRaM Hap Nort CorreEcTED THE SPECIFIC TROUBLE 


Then it happened, some two months later, that a misguided staff member began 
asking some pointed questions. Were office communications any better than before? 
What had caused the trouble in the first place? Had the cause been eliminated? 
He made the current office communications problem sound strangely like the one 
which the films had been intended to correct. 

This time the discussion took an odd turn: it became concerned not only with 
what was wrong but also with who was wrong. As nearly as the staff group could 
determine, the whole trouble centered around two employees who had worked for 
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the agency less than a year. The problem was solely one of inter-communications. 
No public relations were involved, since neither girl used the telephone for outside 
business purposes. Neither girl had received any specific instruction in the proper 
use of the telephone. Indeed, though this particular agency seemed to talk a good 
deal about the problem of communications, none of its employees ever received | 





orientation training in how to use the telephone 

From here on, it was not difficult to isolate the particular types of error and to 
associate them with one of the two girls. One girl rattled the receiver when she 
answered the telephone, talked in a blurred fashion, kept people waiting while she 
hunted for things, did not organize her material very well. The other was too curt, 
tended to be demanding, made sharp remarks if the proper information or replies 
were not immediately forthcoming, slammed down the receiver when she completed 
a conversation. 


Two Grris NgEpEp SPECIAL ATTENTION AND TRAINING 


Both girls had seen the training films. Yes, they had both enjoyed them; had 
thought them interesting and helpful. But when it came to identifying their own 
faults with the faulty practices covered in the films, neither could make a satisfac- 
tory application. Any applicable specific in the films had been lost in the welter of 
general material. From the standpoint of work improvement, neither girl had gained 
a thing from the films. Actually neither could—and neither should have been ex- 
pected to—gain anything practical. No training film could furnish the real training 
answer. 

To supply the real answer, a training method was developed that would meet 
the specific needs of the two girls rather than the imagined general needs of an entire 
office staff. Live telephones were used throughout the entire training period. The trainer 
talked from her own extension; the girls talked from their desks. Sometimes the 
trainer called the employee; at other times, the trainee was provided with a written 
problem and called the trainer. 

All problems and their solution were discussed over the live telephone. No train- 
ing ‘‘ conferences’ were held between the trainee and the trainer; they met only as 
it was necessary for the trainer to provide the trainee with written instructions. No 
training period lasted more than 15 minutes. But the trainer might call the trainee 
at any time—and did. The trainees could also call at any time a question, problem, or 
even a zest to practice might develop. The latter actually did occur, more often than 
one might have expected. 


The job was completed in less than three weeks. There have been no complaints 
since. 
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Good morale is an intangible, all-pervasive some- 
thing which, aside from its unquestioned dollars- 
and-cents value, contributes greatly to the per- 
sonal satisfaction of everyone in the company. 
Here a sales manager tells what he thinks goes 
into the making of good feeling throughout an 
organization, listing some items a personnel 
professional might overlook. 


Building Employee Morale 


By GLenn D. Brake, Vice President, Sales 
J. D. Roszell Company, Peoria, Illinois 


\ , TJ uy be concerned with employee morale, anyway? The answer to that one 


is simple: because it pays—in dollars and cents—in the immediate present 

and in the distant future. It reduces turnover. It makes labor trouble and 
strikes less likely. It cuts down absenteeism and tardiness; lifts production. It lowers 
the cost of accidents. Good morale within the plant makes it easier to line up new 
workers. It improves the number and the value of suggestions in the suggestion box. 
And, if our employees think we're a swell outfit, you can bet their neighbors will 
think so too; that means sales. 

There are other reasons—some major, some minor—but these should be enough 
to show the value of improving employee morale. So now, how do you go about it? 
The first step is to sell every last person, who has even one person under his super- 
vision, on the reasons for striving for good morale. Sure, many of them will tell you 
‘T know all that’’. But the trouble is that they know it all so well that they forget 
about it. And if the supervisory personnel aren't sold—and sold well—from the 
president to the very end of the line organization, the smartest personnel manager, 
the most expert public relations counsel, can only play around the fringes of an ef- 
fective program. 


APPEARANCE OF Success Boosts MORALE 


Strangely enough, the next step in building employee morale is to look success- 
ful. Notice, I said /ook successful. It isn't always possible to have the chicken of suc- 
cess before the egg of good employee morale, but the least you can do is to act as if 
it were. Distribution isn't the whole sales story, but it seems like that to your 
employees if the neighbor who has been “‘sold’’ on a new product comes back with 
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a question of ‘* Where the devil can you get it?’’ rather than‘ Boy! It sure zs good.”’ 

Let me mention a couple of other examples. A new company was having a little 
trouble getting started. Things were sluggish. Then a big newspaper story on the 
company “‘ broke.’’ People called in about it. Old hat to an established company, but 
a terrific morale boost to the employees, who were beginning to “‘ wonder.” Every- 
body took a new lease on life (complete with clipping in the handbag) and buckled 
down to progress. 

And here’s one that I wouldn't believe myself if I didn't know the individuals 
involved. A company was trying to hire new employees. It used ads in a number of 
papers, even radio, in which the jobs available and the wages were given. Hiring 
was so slow that the president directed his public relations man to take a look. He 
ran one ad, in one paper, and there was a line of applicants that lasted well into the 
afternoon. The rest of the ads were cancelled hurriedly. Know what was changed? 
‘‘Help Wanted’ was replaced by ‘* Want to work for an up-and-coming, progressive 
company with a bright future?’’ The ad, per se, didn't change the prospects of that 
company, but it drew in dozens of people who didn’t just want a job, but wanted to 
work for a company that they could be proud of. 

One of my favorite topics in connection with building employee morale is what 
I call *‘ The Grand Gesture.’ Even when you do all the things that are carefully out- 
lined in the books on personnel relations, people still begin to take things for 
granted. That last raise in pay, the bonus, the extra day off, become—not morale 
builders—but simply “‘expected’’ conduct. It’s true with all of us. 


CoMPARATIVELY SMALL THING May ProvipE OpportTuUNITY FOR *‘GRAND GESTURE” 


A railroad president I know provides the perfect example of The Grand Gesture. 
A man was retiring from the railroad after fifty-eight years of service. He wasn't 
very high in the hierarchy of railroading—some would call him “‘only a section 
foreman."’ But the president knew that loyal employees are necessary everywhere. 
So he dispatched his private railroad car out to pick up that section foreman at his 
home town and bring him in to the main office to a dinner given in his honor. You 
can imagine how that story spread through the personnel of that company—in an 
industry noted for protocol. 

The Grand Gesture is not confined only to “‘big"’ things like this. It can also 
be the difference between the company sending flowers (from the employees’ fund) 
to the widow of an employee, and the personal letter from the president expressing 
his deep regret over ‘‘ our mutual loss.’’ That letter will be shown to all her friends, 
including numbers of company employees, as proof of the president's high regard for 
the deceased. Lest you think this slightly coldblooded, I submit that the president 
who brings so much inner happiness to a person in extreme mental distress deserves 
the affection of his employees and the community. 

Most of us give some type of recognition for service. But, again, we must study 
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our employee objectives in order to build morale in some place other than our own 
minds. We are slowly learning that giving all the service pins at once is not nearly 
so effective as giving each in the month when the employee is entitled to it. Waiting 
for an arbitrary date is difficult for the employee and shrouds his ‘‘ honors"’ in ano- 
nymity. Even if a list is published in the paper, in publicity, or in advertising, the 
individual is drowned with other names. Publicized month by month, with the same 
number of advertising dollars, will make individuals much happier—and where 
publicity is possible, allow a better job to be done. 

All of us have read surveys which show that the amount of actual wages paid 
is fourth—sixth—or eighth in importance on the list of what an employee wants in 
his job. We all have heard that security is conversely high on the list. But too few 
of us realize that security is not only a matter of actual job tenure, but what the 
employee thinks his chances are of holding onto his job. It is not only in politics 
that fear is engendered when a new man comes into office. And if one man is fired in 
an office, you can lay two to one odds that after the first relief is over at having 
gotten rid of ‘that clunk,’’ the other employees will develop a fear that they may 
get it, too. Because of this, and because potentially good people may be fired before 
their potentials are realized, and other good employees have been known to quit from 
sheer inner fear, it behooves us to carefully study all angles before dispensing with 
the services of anyone. 


A Goop Wetcome BookLet Promotes SENsE oF BELONGING 


Attitudes of insecurity are particularly prevalent among new employees. They're 
worried. They know they don’t know much about doing the particular job. And 
they know what their boss may not realize, and that is that loyalty is earned by the 
company, not bought. The quicker the person's feeling of insecurity can be banished, 
the quicker that employee will become an asset, and the less chance there is that he 
or she will have to be fired before reaching productivity. 

This sphere of influence must extend beyond the personnel manager who inter- 
viewed the applicant. A good welcome booklet can help a great deal. If signed by 
the president, it gives the new employee an attitude towards the company that may 
allow him to overlook unpleasant situations in the supervisory personnel close to 
him because he realizes that “‘they’’ are not really the company. By providing him 
with a good deal of background, it supplies him with what he wants to know with- 
out forcing upon him the embarrassing necessity of constantly asking questions that 
prove to others that he does not know his way around. 

The welcome booklet has a definite effect upon the supervisory personnel also. 
Because it states the policies of the company, and expresses understanding for the 
new employee, the older personnel readily come to the conclusion that it would be 
unwise to overlook this stated policy. For example, one of your department heads 
may have a record of extreme impatience with new employees. If your booklet 
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clearly states ‘‘Each of our department heads realizes that it is bs responsibility to 
train you and 4e/p you to do your new job,"’ that department head is going to think 
twice before he establishes a very high record of firing new employees before giving 
them an adequate chance. 

Many companies, in developing new employees, as well as helping the old, are 
finding it valuable to have written instructions for different jobs, including state- 
ments of policies as well as of methods. Since such instructions spell out just what 
a person is to do, and to whom he is responsible, a feeling of security is engendered 
in the employee. There is the added benefit of spelling out to other supervisory per- 
sonnel that they have no authority over certain people, thus forestalling their throw- 
ing their weight around in the wrong department. 

By this time, it should be rather clear that I believe that the basic principle of 
building employee morale is summed up in that old song, ‘It ain't what you do, it’s 
the way that you do it."’ A certain amount of poor morale is due to an actual lack of 
interest on the part of management. On the other hand, in these enlightened days 
most top managers really want good morale because they can so clearly see the dol- 
lars and cents value in it. With all the good books available on personnel, it would 
seem that all one would have to do is to make up a list of things to do in handling 
people. But it’s not the list, so much as the way the listed items are carried out. 

While it may seem incongruous, doing things right is not necessarily helped by 
having someone who “‘understands the workers viewpoint and is sympathetic to 
their problems”’ in charge of this program. Emotional involvement is probably the 
biggest block to building good employee morale that you will come across. I know a 
public relations counsel who says that his basic work is to remove emotions from 
management and create the desired emotions in the publics. Nowhere is that as true 
as in employee work. 


Emp.Lovees Want LEADERSHIP—WILL Give Prompt COOPERATION 


Employees are no different at work than any of ws. We all want fairness and 
understanding, but we all want leadership. The namby-pamby “‘ whatever you boys 
say’ attitude is as unpopular among employees in an ice cream plant as it is among 
members of the country club set when they happen to pick the wrong president. You 
can provide your people with the best working conditions in your city from a 
physical and economic viewpoint, but if you don’t exhibit /eadership to such an ex- 
tent that you carn their respect, your money and efforts will all go down the drain. 

Communicating to employees is another important matter. It should go without 
saying that your employees should know more about what is going on in your com- 
pany than the outsiders—and should know it first. In our company, when we are 
going to make promotions, we let the employees know about it in the morning be- 
fore giving the information to the afternoon papers. It may at times bea little ticklish 
to coordinate the time so that the newspapers do not become unhappy, but it is well 
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worth the extra effort and thought not to have employees come home from work to 
be greeted by family and friends who want to know more about something they read 
in the newspaper, only to have the employee have to admit “It’s mews to me”’. 
One of the ways, after all, that each one of us strives for importance, is to know the 
inside information about things before other people do. 

In this field of communications, I sometimes feel that we are going way over- 
board on over-simplification. The comic book may get greater readership—but does 
it achieve greater respect? The simple language may be easier to read, but if the 
employee thinks you're talking down to him, how much have you gained? It is 
high time that we realized that our employees went to the same schools we did and, 
while some of us went to college, that is about our only claim to educational dis- 
tinction. It is also high time that we recognized that the farmer that sells us milk, 
and our comptometer operator in the office, have traveled far more widely, and read 
at least as well as the average big city dweller. They may not know all the words in 
the dictionary, but they can sure tell when you're trying to guess what words they 
do know. 

I want to make one more point. Good employee morale can never be accom- 
plished if the employees do not have faith in our personal integrity—if they feel that 
all our activities are suspect—that to us ‘employee relations’ is a one-way street 
consisting of spreading propaganda among them. I know of no pat formula for 
achieving personal integrity, but I do know that many of us with great personal 
integrity give a wrong impression by trying to act like we are pretty sharp dealers. 
If an employee thinks his boss lacks integrity in competition, he'll think he might 
lack it in employee relations too. 

It is really not a too difficult task to build good employee morale—in the big 
or the small organization. It takes work, and time, and understanding. But no other 
single activity can be so rewarding in dollars and cents, and in the personal feeling 
of gratification that acts as a mental buoy when there is no other place to turn for 
peace with oneself. 








Role-playing may be good for certain groups and 
purposes—scripts better in other situations. Their 
suitability in any particular instance should be 
carefully considered, and the method used which 
promises the best results. The author itemizes 
some advantages and disadvantages of both 
participation training devices. 


Scripts vs. Role-Playing 


By B. J. Sperorr, Research Associate 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 


F late a great many experts have praised role-playing as a method of training 
industrial personnel. The method has proved effective both as a means of 
bringing about a better understanding of the roles of others, and as a way to 

alter or modify a person's attitudes towards others and their situations. 

Various aspects of role-playing, together with modifications and variations in 
methods used in industrial programs, have been reported on in the literature.': 2. *- ‘ 
Most of these studies indicate role-playing has proved valuable in creating a better 
climate for the understanding of dealings between supervisors and their work 
groups, and has improved relationships between all levels of employees, creating a 
greater understanding of the individual as a member of the work group. 

Role-playing has left an indelible mark on industrial training programs, but it 
is a method of training which is not easily mastered. For too many training groups, 
too many ‘‘trainers’’ use role-playing as a change-of-pace method or novel training 
instrument. Hence, its greatest usefulness is seldom realized. 


Metuop Must Be UNpDERstoop to Y1ELD GREATEST BENEFITS 


Simply stated, role-playing is nothing more than a spontaneous drama carried 
out by people who are asked to assume specific roles and act out a situation which 
has practical value for the group. To be effective, however, role-playing must be 
carefully explained to and understood by all participants. The players must have a 
good understanding of role-playing as a training device. The observing group also 





1 Baveras, A. Role-Playing and Management Training. Sociatry, 1947, 1, 183-191. 

* Braprorp, L., and Lirprtr, R. Role-Playing in Supervisory Training. Personnel, 1946, 22, 358-369. 
3 Maren, N. R. F. Principles of Human Relations. New York: Wiley & Sons, 1952. 

*Spsrorr, B. J. The Group's Role in Role-Playing. J. Indust. Training, 1953, 7, 17-20 
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must be made aware of the attitudes and behavior of the role-players, and must be 
made to feel genuinely involved in the role-scene themselves. This can be done by 
having them evaluate both the course of the action and the performance of the 
actors.‘ It is by this means that role-playing can be of greatest value to the training 
group. 

Often role-playing scenes fail to demonstrate a point because of the insensitivity 
of the group to the action, or because the conference leader himself has failed to make 
the action understandable to the group. Thus some trainers, suspecting that with a 
particular group role-playing will not serve a useful function, often resort to using 
scripts. The scripts bring out the same points, attitudes and emotions which the 
role-playing scene was to evoke. 

So it is evident that the composition of the group often determines what train- 
ing methods shall be used to produce the desired results. The trainer must bear in 
mind the nature of the training experience and the background, training, and com- 
position of the group in charting his course of action. He must weigh a particular 
training method against other methods. The dynamic spontaneity of an unstructured 
role-scene may have to be forsaken in order to drive home a complex point in one 
case. In another instance, a script might prove unsatisfactory because of the poor 
reading skill of group members. Thus, any given training method may prove im- 
practical in a particular situation. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF ROLE-PLAYING 


Briefly, some of the advantages of the role-playing method may be as follows: 


. Dramatizes a factual, real-life situation spontaneously. 
. Brings about a change in the perceptions and mental awareness of the group members. 
. Brings about a change in the attitudes, feelings, and behavior of the group members. 
. Individuals are allowed to “‘act."’ 
. A way of warming up a group. 
. A way of creating interest and getting reactions in a group. 
. A different way of presenting information. 
. Creates a greater individual and group understanding of the roles of others by analysis 
of others’ views. 
g. Provides the group with a means of practicing and developing skills in personal rela- 
tions. 
10: Provides opportunity for individuals to demonstrate how they would handle a par- 
ticular situation. 
11. A way of livening up a dull or lethargic conference group. 
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On the other hand, some of the disadvantages of the role-playing method may be 
as follows: 


1. Difficule technique to master. 

2. Role-scene may become more important than the subject matter. 

3. Group has to be introduced to and trained in this method. 

4. Takes a long time, often, to bring out particular points, attitudes, etc. 
5. Quite often it is difficult to arrive at a clear-cut answer or solution. 
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6. Role-players may worry more about acting and not enough about the problem. 
7. Technique often is used inappropriately to present facts. 
8. Role-players require careful briefing. 


From the standpoint of continued industrial use, scripts were employed as 
training aids years before the advent of role-playing. The fact that scripts are still 
used attests to their value and the contribution they make to training sessions. A 
script is nothing more than a drama presentation using structured roles which are 
read off by the role-players. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF UsE oF SCRIPTS 
Briefly, the advantages of using scripts may be cited as follows: 


. Focuses group attention more clearly on specific points. 

. Players present the points of view, attitudes, etc., more accurately and in proper sequence. 

. The action and the points to be brought out are readily evident to the group. 

. Less time is consumed in presenting the role-scene. 

. Role-scene ends logically and at well-chosen place. 

. Little time is necessary for preparing the group or coaching the role-players for the actual 
presentation. 

. Many of the advantages of role-playing. 


Some of the disadvantages of scripts may be as follows: 


. Takes a great deal of time to set up a script. 
. Reading of parts is often artificial and unreal to life. 


I 
2 
3. Many individuals can not read well. 
4. Group misses getting fecling-tone and affectivity-tone for the role-players and the role- 
scene. 
. Role-players get little ‘' feel for the part.” 
. Script does not always have the logical flow of conversation. 
. Many of the disadvantages of role-playing. 


From this brief appraisal of the merits and demerits of role-playing and scripts 
as training aids, it is fairly evident that methods of presentation are just as important 
as the material to be conveyed. The most successful training program presents the 
material logically and meaningfully while making it palatable. It uses methods that 
best fit the group and produce the greatest possible understanding of the material 
presented, with the fewest misconceptions. 





Just Looking, Thank You 


Personnel Conference 


at Palm Springs, California 


After several profitable days in Hous- 
ton and Dallas, the editor and assistant 
editor went on to California to attend two 
important personnel conferences. Unfor- 
tunately, this year these came at the same 
time, requiring a lot of flying of anybody 
who wanted to cover both. 

The Merchants & Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Los Angeles each year holds a 
4-day conference at Palm Springs in the 
bracing atmosphere of the desert at the 
time of the year when coolness is felt. The 
meetings are held in groups of thirty or 
thirty-five, each speaker rotating from 
group to group. Meetings are held out of 
doors under awnings or pavilions. 

The pleasant conditions and small size 
of the groups makes it possible for a speaker 
to establish a much more effective relation- 
ship with his audience, and for the audience 
to participate to a far greater degree than 
ordinarily. The speaker has to work a little 
harder than usual, to present his story suc- 
cessively to six or eight groups. 

In building his program, ‘‘Mac”’ 
McKeand has been exceptionally successful 
in attracting a very high quality of speak- 
ets. Many of them are top executives, of 
companies of all sizes, who bring a well- 
rounded view of personnel and labor rela- 
tions matters that is not always possessed 
by specialists in those problems. 

“Cooperation Within Management”’ 
was the theme of this 11th conference. 
There were some afternoon shop talks with 
no scheduled speaker. A trained chairman 
encouraged participants to exchange ideas 
on topics of interest. 

One of the most effective talks was 
that by W. L. McGrath, president of 
Williamson Heater Company, Cincinnati. 
Among other things, he told of the time 
when, under pressure, he exploded in tem- 


per. His union leader said, “‘You're the 

boss, you don’t have to lose your temper.”’ 

Dealing with the foremen, he found some 

resentment because the company always 

paid the expenses of any kind of meeting. 

He solved this by having meetings in his 

office instead of entertaining the partici- 

pants at dinner. 

Abram T. Collier, vice president of 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., Bos- 
ton, gave an interesting demonstration of 
the use of the Harvard case method. The 
core of the plan is to get participants to 
discuss every angle and to reach their own 
conclusions without being obliged to 
follow any set pattern or end up with any 
particular answer. 

Douglas McGregor, president of Anti- 
och College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, de- 
scribed the work-study plan under which 
students spend 22 weeks on campus and an 
equal period in industry gaining practical 
experience. We heard him later at Los 
Angeles where he addressed the Personnel 
and Industria] Relations Association of that 
city. He was talking about need-satisfaction 
for the individual worker and he said, 
‘“Most of the need-satisfaction must be met 
away from the job. Some of the on-the-job 
satisfactions may include: 

1. ‘Awareness and use by management 
of individual potentials. 

2. ‘Opportunities for participation on 
the job in decisions, and being in- 
formed in advance of projected 
changes. 

3. ‘Freedom from excessive supervi- 
sion.” 

These tie in with the fundamental needs 

of man which have been discussed many 

times in Personnel Journal. 

Theodore Hariton, Psychological Cor- 
poration, pleaded for careful interpreta- 
tion of morale surveys. 

Rev. Edward A. Keller, Professor of 
Economics at Notre Dame, spoke interest- 








ingly on the topic, “‘Competition Within 
Cooperation.'’ Monopoly, he points out, 
kills self-reliance. To avoid this, there 
must be competition. Unionism, he thinks, 
is tending to become a labor monopoly 
within which individual union members 
more and more shirk their responsibilities. 
He illustrated this with a story of a union 
member who was ordered to stop cars cross- 
ing a picket line. Accordingly, he rammed 
a car attempting to cross the picket line 
and injured the driver severely. As a member 
of the union he was ordered to act, and did 
as he was told. He did not seem to think 
there was anything unusual in it, nor to 
have any regrets for his action. However, 
when appealed to as an individual, he was 
horrified at the thought of injuring anyone 
like that in cold blood. 

Social security, Father Keller thinks, 
is the greatest fraud ever perpetrated upon 
the American people. It causes deterioration 
of self-reliance and promotes socialism, 
which does the same thing. He thinks every 
top man in an organization should set 
aside time each week for meditation, ask- 
ing himself these questions, ‘“Where are 
we?” “Where are we going?’’ “‘What can 
I do about it?’’ Cooperation, he points out, 
must be based on respect for the rights of 
others. Your workers are citizens and in- 
dividuals, so you can try to develop their 
dignity and their own self-reliance. 

As an economist, he took a dig at the 
productivity factor used by General Motors 
in their labor contracts, copied by many 
others. The insertion of an individual pro- 
ductivity factor he thinks is inflationary. 
In the normal economic process, produc- 
tivity gains, wherever made, tend to be 
shared with the workers and the customers. 
If they are preserved for each individual 
company, there will be an increasing im- 
balance in income. 

Thomas R. Reid of the Ford Motor 
Company—temporarily on loan as Assistant 
Manpower Mobilization Chief in Washing- 
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ton—gave an up-to-date picture of em- 
ployment in the United States. 

Emil L. Krejci, General Manager of 
American Steel Foundries, Hammond, In- 
diana, gave a most interesting talk about 
different things going on in his company. 
He displayed a breadth of vision and an 
intelligence that bodes good for the em- 
ployees of his company. 

Dr. Robert N. McMurry of McMurry, 
Hamstra & Co., Chicago talked on labor- 
management relationships from the stand- 
point of the psychologist. He pointed out 
that this relationship is a continual conflict 
between labor's need for security and man- 
agement’s need for freedom to manage. 
The function of some union leadership is 
to focus the hostility of the employees 
against management. 

Dr. McMurry gave an _ interesting 
outline of the problems of communication. 
The first of these, he says, is the dis- 
tance (in the organization) between the 
individual and the levels of management. 
Other ‘‘distances’’ to be traversed are the 
difference between types of jobs, geograph- 
ical differences, and status, educational, 
political, ideological and intellectual dif- 
ferences between men and management. A 
second aspect of communication problems 
is mobility: it is hard to move from the 
machine once the man becomes a mechanic. 
A third aspect is points of friction where 
labor and management are in contact. The 
fourth is the historical background of the 
company. He thinks there are three espe- 
cially important things in good labor rela- 
tions. The first of these is a sound philos- 
ophy of management, the second is good 
supervision, and the third is keeping lines 
of communication clear throughout the or- 
ganization. 

J. C. Aspley, president of Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago, warned that too 
much propaganda about the free enterprise 
system has been aimed at the worker. 

Each year, McKeand and his commit- 
tee make some improvements in planning 
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for the conference. This year, the six dis- 
cussion leaders who guided the various 
individual conferences were brought to- 
gether in advance in order to exchange ex- 
periences in handling of various groups. 
Those who attend these conferences at 
Palm Springs seem to carry away an un- 
usually warm feeling of participation and 
personal gain. 


Personnel Management Ass'n. 
Conference at Berkeley 


The annual northern California con- 
ference, put on by the California Personnel 
Management Association, was held this 
year on October 20-21, and it was a privi- 
lege to attend. The location, as usual, was 
Berkeley; the speakers, as usual, were well 
chosen and presented interesting material. 
There were about 350 in attendance at the 
Claremont Hotel. 

An exceptionally informative dis- 
cussion was given by Dr. Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. He reported 
on various recent studies in productivity 
and discussed the make-up of the cost-of- 
living index. He handled questions after- 
wards in a very effective manner. Another 
interesting talk was by R. R. Deupree, 
Chairman of Procter & Gamble Company, 
who described the plan of stable employ- 
ment developed by his company. 

Randolph S. Driver of the Atlantic 
Refining Company, Philadelphia, talked on 
company communications and S. D. Noble 
of Sears Roebuck described in detail the 
savings and profit sharing pension fund of 
Sears Roebuck & Company. Other talks 
were given by Dr. Gilbert Righouse of 
Occidental College on ‘‘Evaluating the 
Company Program in Human Relations’; 
W. H. Wheeler, Jr., President of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., gave one of his always-effec- 
tive talks on ‘The Vital Man in the 
Middle’’—referring, of course, to the per- 
sonnel manager. 


Jordan M. Williams, president of the 
Russell Manufacturing Company, talked 
on management relations with organized 
labor. Allan H. Mogenson talked about 
work simplification under the catchy title, 
‘Work Smarter—Not Harder."’ On Wednes- 
day afternoon four work shops were held; 
one on executive development under the 
chairmanship of Joseph M. Trickett of 
Hooven Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion; the second on employee health and 
insurance under the coordination of A. C. 
Beeson, also of Hooven; and the third on 
opinion polls, chaired by A. R. Bailey, 
Vice President, Coast Counties Gas & 
Electric Company; group four, on wage and 
salary administration, was directed by 
Frank Rider of the Standard Oil Company 
of California. 

The program was developed by Everett 
Van Every and his staff in their customary 
workman-like manner. This conference and 
the one at Palm Springs compare most 
favorably with any others held anywhere 
in the country. 


Agrees About “Subordinates” 


George Brenn, editor of the Foremen's 
Digest, writes: “In your October issue 
Whitney Rudy objects to the reiterated use 
of ‘subordinate’ (in referring to the super- 
vised person) and I am inclined to sympa- 
thize with him. The solution is so simple: 
these people are actually co-workers. 

“Many years ago L. Bamberger & Co. 
introduced the word as applicable to every- 
one on the payroll....In my 43 years 
with the N. J. Bell Telephone Co., during 
25 of which I edited one of its publications, 
the word I used was ‘co-worker’. For 
variety, the designation ‘associates’ was oc- 
casionally employed."’ 

Thank you, Mr. Brenn. And are there 
any other suggested synonyms to designate 
the supervised worker in the “‘supervisor- 
subordinate’’ relationship? 
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Tue WHote Man Goss to Work. By Henry 
Lightfoot Nunn. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1953. 214 pages: $3.00 


There are many books the personnel 
man may read for profit, anticipating little 
or no enjoyment from them. There are 
others he reads for enjoyment, expecting 
only incidental benefit as far as his business 
understanding and development goes. Here 
is one that combines both enjoyment and 
profit, and both in generous measure. Its 
subtitle announces that it is “‘The Life 
Story of a Businessman.’’ More than that, 
it is the absorbing story of a personnel 
pioneer, now retired, to whom his business 
seems to have been life itself. 

Presumably because his first job was 
as a bicycle messenger boy with Western 
Union at $7.50 a month, the book's jacket 
says something of ‘‘a significant picture 
of the Horatio Alger legend come of age.” 
Any Alger hero we ever met was a pallid 
pygmy in comparison with the stalwart 
‘hero’ of this story who at the age of 27, 
after less than two years’ experience, found 
himself in charge of one of the country’s 
largest shoe factories. 

It is Mr. Nunn’s sincerely friendly 
relationship with his worker-associates 
and his “‘revolutionary’’ innovations de- 
signed to make them feel true partners in 
their joint enterprise which constitute the 
main theme of the story. As a minor ex- 
ample of the relationship, it is recorded 
that, after he had been away from the 
Nunn-Bush business for some time during 
World War I, on his first day back he 
“spent the entire first day doing nothing 
but making the rounds and shaking the 
hand of every soul in the shop.’” Among the 


innovations, aside from many ‘‘little’’ 
personnel practices that do so much to 
raise the spirits and win the whole-hearted 
cooperation of workers, might be listed 
“deviations from custom in outlawing 
arbitrary action (in dealing with em- 
ployees), guaranteeing 52 pay checks a 
year, sharing production, and having labor 
representation on the Board of Directors." 

If you like to keep up with worth- 
while books in the field, this is one you 
must not miss. 


H. M. T. 


CotiectivE BarGAINING: NEGOTIATIONS 
AND AGREEMENTS. By Selwyn H. Torff. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1953, 323 PP. $5.50 

In Collective Bargaining, Selwyn Torff, 
a management consultant and Northwestern 
University lecturer, furnishes a description 
of the characteristic provisions that make 
up the collective bargaining contract today. 
The typical variations in these various 
contract clauses are set forth, and the 
major union and company arguments con- 
cerning the more controversial sections are 
listed. In addition, the operation of stand- 
ard grievance and arbitration procedures 
is explained. 

As background, Torff summarizes the 
history of collective bargaining in the 
United States, the development of Federal 
legislation regulating it, and the structure 
of employer and employee organizations. 
He then divides the body of his book into 
the non-economic and the economic issues 
of the labor contract, and concludes with 
a section on contract administration and 
enforcement. 
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Torff's point of view is one of almost 
complete objectivity. He expresses his own 
opinion on only one part of his subject 
matter. 

His purpose is “to give the unini- 
tiated layman or student an uncolored ver- 
sion of the subject matter and workings of 
the American collective bargaining proc- 
ess.’" To the extent that a detailed analysis 
of the composition of the labor agreement 
fulfills this purpose, the book is successful. 

The primary value of the book is to 
the university student. Possibly, too, the 
management of some smaller companies 
might find it a useful reference. In the only 
area—-grievance procedure administration 
—where the author expresses his own 
evaluation of collective bargaining, Torff 
speaks with maturity and discernment. 
One wishes that there might have been 
more of Torff and less of description. 

Donald A. Crawford 
Edward N. Hay & Associates 


OuTLINE oF ExecutivE DevELOPMENT, COom- 
piled by Lee Stockford. Bulletin No. 23, 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 46 pages. 

The material presented in this out- 
line grew out of three summer conferences 
on executive and managerial development 
which were sponsored by the California 
Institute of Technology in 1951, 1952 and 
1953. The table of contents is very clear 
and the text is arranged in outline form, 
without padding, so that the busy execu- 
tive can get the meat of the discussion with 
the minimum of reading. The sections on 
Rating of Executive Personnel and on 
Training of Executive Personnel seem to be 
particularly useful. 

An executive development program 
can contribute to the improvement of 
employee-employer relations throughout 
an organization by including procedures 
to insure 





(1) that no individual is overlooked, 

(2) that the progress of an individual and 
his needs for development are re- 
viewed periodically, 

() that development is planned to fit the 
individual's requirements, and 

(4) that the individual receives the an- 
swer to ‘How am I doing?” 

The objectives of executive develop- 
ment are listed as (a) the preparation of 
men to perform more effectively in their 
present capacity, and (b) the provision 
of a pool of qualified men to fill executive 
positions or to assume greater responsi- 
bility as needed. 

No plan of executive development can 
function unless the ‘“‘climate’’ within the 
company is such that executives realize 
that they have a chance to grow and unless 
they have the desire to grow. No program 
can succeed if top management makes pro- 
motions without considering the manage- 
ment development activities. 

Margaret W. Moore 


ORGANIZING FOR IMPROVED PRODUCTION 
AND Cost Controt. Number 202 in the 
AMA Manufacturing Series. American 
Management Association, New York, 1952. 
68 pages, paper covered, $1 to members, 
$1.25 to non-members. 


This is a collection of papers pre- 
sented at the AMA Manufacturing Con- 
ference in New York in April 1952. Since 
the most effective operation at the lowest 
possible cost is a prime concern of person- 
nel directors, all of the papers will be of 
interest and value to them. John C. Garrels, 
Jr. of Monsanto Chemical spoke on ‘‘De- 
veloping Cost Awareness’’; Bertil Hanson 
of Westinghouse Electric on ‘A Material- 
Handling Improvement Program."’ Robert 
K. Mueller of Monsanto was chairman for 
a panel discussion of ‘Organization of the 
Manufacturing Executive's Job"’; L. C. Mor- 
row of Factory Management and Maintenance 
of a panel on “Elements of Organization 
and Control.” 
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Of special interest to us is the talk by 
W. L. Duncan, Jr. of General Aniline on 
“Modern Management Control of Factory 
Costs"’ in which he discusses ‘‘written 
management’’ to make possible manage- 
ment by the “‘rule of exception.’’ ‘‘Manage- 
ment by exception from standard,"’ he 
says, ‘offers far-reaching possibilities for 
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simplification of your executive procedure 
and for certainty of results. You will find 
that these cost controls act like a New 
England conscience; they won't prevent 
your supervision from doing wrong, but 
they will surely keep them from enjoying 
it!" 


H. M. T. 


Personnel Research 


Do You Know What Your Supervisors Do? 
By Gerald Nadler, Washington University. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 3, Autumn, 


1953, 3437354- 


The procedure for studying the work 
of supervisors, described in this article, 
is called ‘‘occurrence study.’’ The applica- 
tion is from a department store where the 
work of assistant buyers was analyzed. 

The specific goal was to determine 
the assistant buyer's relationship to mer- 
chandising. Specific selling areas were 
selected which were largely patronized by 
women shoppers, such as millinery, sports- 
wear, jewelry, lingerie, linens and toys. 
The analyst who made the study had first 
to become familiar with the activities of 
the assistant buyers. This observation of 
their work made it possible to explain to 
them what was going on and what would 
happen. 

From observation of the work the 
analyst made a list of the activities that the 
assistant buyers might perform. It is wise 
to have this list fairly detailed and to com- 
bine categories later if desirable. The duties 
listed in this study include the following: 
sell, change merchandise display, marking 
merchandise, sales supervision, stock ar- 
rangement, and others. 

Twenty assistant buyers were ob- 
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served, and 50 observations were made of 
each. This meant that the analyst made 50 
trips through the store. There were ran- 
dom intervals of time between observations. 
The observations were instantaneous. The 
buyers were asked to pay no attention to 
the analyst. As the analyst walked around 
the store and reached a designated location 
where the buyer worked, he checked on 
the list of duties exactly what the buyer 
was doing at that moment. Detailed tables 
are presented to show the percentage of 
time that the buyers devoted to different 
activities. 

The study gave management the in- 
formation they needed to plan activities 
and to reassign certain duties and activities 
to individuals with lesser skills. Service to 
customers was improved. 


A Method of Studying Communication Patterns 
in Organizations. By Keith Davis, Indiana 
University. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 
3, Autumn, 1953, 301-312. 


Communication is not a secondary or 
derived aspect of organization but is the 
basic process out of which all other func- 
tions derive. Communication patterns have 
a significant influence on the effectiveness 
of an organization. 


This paper describes a method of 

















communication analysis, called ‘‘ecco analy- 
sis,’ which makes it possible to record and 
analyze communication patterns in terms 
of their variables, such as timing, media, 
subject matter, and organizational level. 
The article describes a study among the 
67 management personnel of the Tex Tan 
Company, a manufacturer of leather goods. 

The procedure was somewhat as 
follows: the surveyor selected the event or 
information which was to be studied. A 
typist typed the question and the time cut- 
off hour into a prepared stencil, and copies 
were made. Each man’s code number was 
written on the questionnaire and the 
questionnaire was personally delivered to 
him at his work place. The sheets were 
collected immediately. A survey of the 67 
persons took very little time. Therefore 
many surveys were possible and were con- 
ducted, in order to obtain general patterns 
of communication in the organization. 

The following is a sample question: 
‘By no later than noon today did you know 
the information in the box below, or 
ANY PART OF IT?” In the box were the 
words, “That John Doe is leaving Tex 
Tan soon to enter the insurance business 
in Yoakum."’ Respondents indicated which 
part of the information they knew, if 
any, who first gave him the information, 
and by what medium he had received it. 

The process seems disarmingly simple, 
yet the results were relatively accurate and 
detailed. Interesting communication pat- 
terns came to light. This is a fresh and 
original approach to communication prob- 
lems, and the author suggests many valu- 
able applications. 


Prediction of Turnover Among Clerical Workers. 
By Philip H. Kriedt and Marguerite S. 
Gadel, The Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 37, No. 5, October 1953, 338- 


340. 


Companies that hire a large number 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
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of high school girl graduates often have a 
large turnover problem. Employees who 
leave in less than a year are not considered 
a good investment. 

All the high school girls hired in 
June 1951 by the Prudential Company were 
given an experimental battery of tests and 
questionnaires selected as possible predic- 
tors of turnover. There were 358 employees 
in this group, of whom 65 left in three 
months or less and 43 more left before the 
end of a year. 

The five predictors considered were 
general ability tests, clerical speed tests, 
interest questionnaires, biographical data, 
and a job-preference blank. Point bi-serial 
correlations and multiple correlations were 
calculated for various combinations of 
these predictors. Biographical data is the 
best predictor. The other measures in- 
crease only slightly the effectiveness of 
prediction as estimated by multiple correla- 
tion. 

The investigators found a slight 
negative relationship between intelligence 
and the likelihood of a person staying on 
in a routine clerical job. However, other 
factors such as family and educational 
background and interests and aspirations 
tend to be more important than intelli- 
gence. It seemed unwise to suggest an 
upper critical score on intelligence because 
of the desirability of having a certain 
number of girls with high potentiality for 
advancement. 


Research on Near-Accidents. Research Notes 
of the American Institute for Research, 
Pittsburgh 32, Penna., No. 9, September 


1953, 1-4. 


In the course of investigating a serious 
aircraft accident, several pilots reported 
that they were not surprised that the acci- 
dent had occurred. Each of the pilots re- 
called that he had experienced a very 
“close call’’ in a similar situation. The loss 
of life and money might not have occurred 
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if there had been a system of collecting and 
using mear-accident reports. Perhaps the 
procedures could have been tightened up 
or changed before the serious accident, if 
such information had been available. 
Near-accidents and accidents are very 
different so far as their effects are concerned. 
But so far as their causes are concerned, 
near-accidents do not seem to be in any 
fundamental way different from accidents. 
Near-accident reports can provide informa- 
tion which is useful in accident prevention. 
This particular report discusses air- 
craft accidents, but the idea of investigat- 
ing near-accidents or hazardous incidents 
has many applications in other industries. 


The important point is to set up procedures 
so that near-accidents will not go un- 
noticed. If there is a serious accident, 
there is sure to be a detailed investigation. 
But there is a tendency to hide or cover up 
a near-accident. In order to insure that 
near-accidents will be reported, adequate 
methods of collecting, recording and using 
such reports need to be drawn up. Often 
personnel people will have to do a selling 
‘ob to convince the worker that it is to his 
advantage to report a hazardous incident. 
The program which is set up should be a 
continuing operation for the purpose of 
preventing accidents before they occur. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Ontario Socigty oF TRAINING DirEc- 
Tors met in November to discuss the selec- 
tion and training of salespeople. M. G. 
McLeod, general sales manager of Shirriff's, 
and president of the National Sales Execu- 
tives, spcke. At the October meeting of 
the society, Ernest H. Reed, manager of 
the education and training department, 
International Harvester Company, Chicago, 
was the speaker. He dealt with the prin- 
ciples, indictments and procedures of super- 
visory and management training. He em- 
phasized the need for industry to spend as 
much time and money on personnel de- 
velopment as on technical development. 
The Ontario group uses door prizes to 
stimulate attendance. From time to time 
the society evidently goes on field trips. 
A tour of a plant and a visit to its training 
center is described in the letter we received 
about the organization. We are very glad 
to hear from this group, which has 92 


members. Miss F. M. Kidd is the secretary. 
She may be addressed at The Radio Valve 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., 189 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 





PERSONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
GreEaATER BosTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
put in a full evening at their November 
meeting. Starting with films at five o'clock, 
followed by a social hour and buffet dinner, 
the program was climaxed by a panel dis- 
cussion, “You Are Bound To Be Misun- 
derstood." The moderator was Professor 
Ben. A. Lindberg, of the Harvard Business 
School. The films viewed were ‘‘Motiva- 
tion,” a new 35 mm. sound slide film 
showing how foremen can learn to under- 
stand the psychological basis of motiva- 
tion, and “‘A Fair Wage by Job Evalua- 
tion,’ which explains the “‘why’’ of job 
evaluation to supervisors, employees and 
management. The films were loaned by the 
National Foremen’s Institute. 








— 
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APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, toured the Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Company's 
Interlake Mill in November. The tour was 
of unusual interest because of recent ex- 
pansion at the plant. Clarence Schultz led a 
discussion on safety in industry following 
the tour. According to the announcement, 
“this subject is particularly important when 
you stop to consider that occupational 
accidents in 1952 cost American industry 
$45 per worker. Fifteen thousand persons 
were killed and two million injured at work 
last year, and total time lost as a result of 
occupational injuries added up to 250 mil- 
lion man-days.”’ 





INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco heard James C. Worthy, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, speak on ‘‘The 
New Business Management in Washing- 
ton’ at their November meeting. “‘Are 
Your Employees on the Team?’’ was the 
question asked, and answered, by David 
G. Moore at the November meeting of the 
group concerned with new developments in 
industrial relations. Mr. Moore is director 
of the employee inventory project, the in- 
dustrial relations center, University of 
Chicago. 





Tri-County PErsoNNEL AssOCIATION 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) heard Whiting Wil- 
liams at their October meeting. Mr. 
Williams, investigator, writer, lecturer, 
and consultant, spoke about ‘‘Human Rela- 
tions, on the job and off it." C. A. Gra- 
barek is president of Tri-County Personnel. 
The vice president is Robert Vogelbacker; 
secretary, Carl R. Burkel; and Emmet H. 
Norton is treasurer. 





ToLtepo PErsONNEL Manacers Asso- 
CIATION indulged in a get-acquainted and 
fun night in October. The dinner was held 
at the Surface Combustion Cafeteria, which 
makes it sound as if the evening must have 
been a lively one. There was a business 


meeting, followed by cards, games, re- 
freshments and a buffet, and all for one 
dollar and ninety cents! 





PERSONNEL AND INDUusTRIAL RBLA- 
TIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELEs grappled 
with a large topic-—'‘Industrial Relations, 
What Next and When?’’—at their October 
meeting. They considered the question 
under the able guidance of Dr. Douglas 
McGregor, president of Antioch College. 
The association continues to offer to mem- 
bers transcripts of the monthly meeting 
talks. Executive management seminars are 
announced in Pira-scope, the association's 
news letter. Four top professors in their 
respective fields at the University of South- 
ern California are teaming up with the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
to present a series of executive management 
seminars on the S.C. campus. The theme 
is ‘Cooperation Within Management.”’ 





Paciric NortHwest PersoONNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssOCIATION reports items of in- 
terest from its chapters. Salem Chapter mem- 
bers at a regular luncheon meeting enjoyed 
a talk by Mr. A. C. Newall, secretary and 
treasurer of Paulus Bros. Packing Co. and 
a membe- of the Oregon Civil Service 
Commission. Mr. Newall spoke on im- 
proving office standards. He recommended 
two means for getting better office person- 
nel: selection of emplovees by thorough 
interviews, and testing. 

The Portland chapter had a good session 
with Roderic Olzendam on the subject of 
human engineering in September. Mr. 
Olzendam heads the Seattle public and 
industrial relations firm that bears his 
name. 

The Seattle Chapter talked about em- 
ployee attitudes at their October meeting. 
The program chairman, Iain Gray, sug- 
gested that each table choose a leader to 
discuss one of three subjects: 1) The case 
of an individual whose attitude should be 
corrected; 2) the case of a group whose 
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attitude is wrong and should be corrected; 
3.) what tools management has to change 
employee attitudes, and how to use them. 
A film, “It’s Up to You,”’ was also shown. 





TraininG Directors Society oF Puit- 
ADELPHIA sponsored a workshop in No- 
vember. A panel of top management from 
the Electric Storage Battery, Leeds and 
Northrup, Atlantic Refining, International 
Resistance, and Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing companies discussed the phil- 
osophy, purpose and methods of their 


What’s New in 


management development programs. At 
the regular monthly meeting of the society, 
financial statements were considered. Mem- 
bers were asked, “‘Who understands your 
financial statement? Who should read it? 
Who should know what it means? Is it 
important to me? The owners? The bankers? 
The customers? The public? The em- 
ployees?’’ Under the general heading, ‘‘In- 
terpreting your financial statement,"’ James 
Ryan, regional director, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, asked ‘‘Why 
Bother?"’ 


Publications 





EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING Is ANA- 
LYZED in a new publication on the Amer- 
ican Management Association list. Re- 
cruiting the College Graduate: A Guide for 
Company Interviewers, by Richard S. Uhr- 
brock, goes into the subject very thor- 
oughly. There is a chart showing just how 
the interview should proceed. The inter- 
view should have five distinct parts, ac- 
cording to the chart. First the interviewer 
should appraise, then probe, then act, 
close the interview, and finally rate the 
applicant. A rating scale for recording an 
interview with an applicant is also given. 
Mr. Uhrbrock feels that there should be 
two interviews, one on the campus, and 
one at the plant. Sample interviews are 
included. The booklet is very helpful and 
provides much food for thought. The inter- 
viewer should perhaps be cautioned against 
indigestion. So much detail must be care- 
fully absorbed before it can be properly 
used. Copies of Recruiting the College Gradu- 
ate are one dollar from The Management 
Center, 330 W. 42nd St. New York 36. 





A Turninc Pornt 1n Emptoyer-Em- 
PLOYER ReLaTIoNs was reached this year, 
states the introduction to Recognition of 
Individuals, the annual report of the indus- 
trial relations section, California Institute 


of Technology. The new laissez-faire atti- 
tude on the part of the government made 
it possible for employers to make deci- 
sions on the basis of good business, rather 
than on legal requirements. Training and 
management development were expanded 
but there was an increased cost awareness. 
Against this background the industrial re- 
lations section undertook four projects: 1) 
communication between management and 
employees; 2) supervisory and executive 
development; 3) polls of employee opin- 
ions; 4) general activities. The report may 
be ordered from the Bookstore, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
California. 

Emp.oyee Benerit Puians are clearly 
explained in a new booklet of that title, 
published for the employees of the Texas 
Company. The booklet takes the familiar 
question-and-answer form, always useful, 
and brings out the questions in bold, red 
ink. A detailed index makes the booklet 
easy to use. 


A Directory OF ORGANIZATIONS IN- 


TERESTED IN PERSONNEL Work has been 
prepared by Dorothy W. Otten under the 
title, Guide to Personnel Activities and Tech- 
nical Associations. The report is published 
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as No. 534 in the Personnel Report Series 
of the Civil Service Assembly. The price is 
$2.00 from the Civil Service Assembly, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Part I of the booklet deals with professional 
associations and personnel agencies; fields 
for cooperative action. The second part is a 
personnel guide, or directory of associa- 
tions. Under each heading there is a de- 
scription of the membership and organiza- 
tion of the group, their publications, and 
their activities in the personnel field. 





AN ExceLLent Report oN Emp.Loy- 
ING THE PuysicaLLty IMPAIRED has come to 
us from the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, 725 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles 14. Who prepares them or how 
much they cost is not revealed. The report 
deals with production of the impaired, 
absenteeism, turnover, accidents, insurance, 
and various attitudes. Suitable jobs are 
described and ailments listed. The con- 
clusion is that “thorough studies on 
matched job performances, including per- 
sons with and without physical impair- 
ments, have demonstrated time and again 
that when properly placed, the physically 
impaired can more than hold their own. 
All that appears to be lacking are the op- 
portunities.’ 


Tue Litrte Man Who Isn't THERE 
is still one of the biggest problems facing 
American industry. So the Research Coun- 
cil for Economic Security, a Chicago or- 
ganization, is making a study of absentee- 
ism, under the leadership of Gerhard 
Hirschfeld, director of the council. William 
M. Freeman, commenting on the study in 
the New York Times, states that the report 
studied 22,778 employees in fifteen large 
firms. By the time the Council finishes it 
will have studied 400,000 employees. This 
is a 1 per cent sample of the nation’s pri- 
vate, non-agricultural employment. The 
study is restricted to persons absent from 
work for more than four consecutive weeks 
because of non-occupational disability. 
Among the 22,778 employees studied dur- 
ing the year there were 749 absences of 
more than four weeks, a rate of thirty- 
three per thousand a year. The rate for 
women was higher than that for men. It 
was forty-three per thousand for women 
and twenty-eight per thousand for men. 
There were very marked differences in the 
absence rates of production workers and 
salaried workers. There were twice as many 
prolonged absences among male production 
workers as among male salaried workers, 
and more than three times as many pro- 
longed absences of female production 
workers as of female salaried workers. 


Attending the Conferences 





AmerIcAN Socigty FOR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION met in St. Louis in No- 
vember for its 5th annual conference. 
Merlyn Pitzele presented ‘‘Labor's View.”’ 
Mr. Pitzele, as labor editor of Business 
Week magazine, was well qualified to make 
the interpretation. Fayette Sherman, per- 
sonnel director Geo. A. Hormel and Co., 
spoke on ‘Guaranteed Annual Wage.” 
“Outlook for Collective Bargaining’’ was 
discussed by Frank Cassell, Inland Steel 
Company. W. H. Harrison of Columbia 


University talked about ‘‘Selection of 
Potential Management Personnel."’ 

A THOROUGH-GOING EXPLORATION OF 
Mayor Human RetaTIons, PERSONNEL AND 
LAaBOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS was COn- 
ducted in a five-day conference by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
The conference was held at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, in 
November. The program is impressive— 
complete with charted schedules of elective 
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and non-elective courses, lists of partici- 
pants, questions, answers, and assorted 
information. A week at the conference 
looks as good as a semester at college. 
Prorit-SHARING—How 1T Works, was 
discussed at the sixth annual conference of 
the council of profit sharing industries, 
held in Boston. John F. Kennedy, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, was a 
dinner speaker. Panels were arranged on 
profit sharing, on how to maintain em- 
ployee interest, on what the employee has 


Looking Over the 


to say about profit sharing, and on laws and 
regulations affecting profit sharing. 
PERSONNEL Prepictions was the title 
chosen by the Pacific Northwest Person- 
nel Management Association for its 15th 
annual conference in October at Seattle. 
The keynote address was by Harry H. 
Stevens, president, Vancouver Holdings 
Ltd. A variety of workshops completed the 
conference. We wish we could report a few 
““predictions’’—perhaps some member of 
PNPMA will tell us about them. 


Employee Magazines 





Liperat Market, [Nc. or Dayton, 
Onto has just started to publish a four- 
page employee news-sheet. The publication 
has been christened the Liberal Lite as the 
result of a contest. George Miller, head 
cashier at one store, won $25 for the name. 
Thomas J. Spitzig, personnel manager, was 
good enough to send us a copy of the first 
issue, together with some very generous 
remarks about PersoNNEL JouRNAL. Ap- 
pearance and contents of his own publica- 
tion are excellent. It’s easy to read, carries 
clear pictures, and covers the ground. But 
please . . . don’t forget to put in the name 
of your company! Think of those who may 
pick up a copy somewhere! 

Omaua Pustic Power District has 
sent us a copy of their 24-page employee 
magazine, Flash. There are plenty of photo- 
graphs, many of them with nice action. 
One interesting article on the use of aerial 
photos in surveying new line is particularly 
well illustrated. Various departments re- 
port news of their members, and sports are 
not forgotten. The October issue features 
an article on the personnel department, 
which points proudly to a very low turn- 
over. One of the more important functions 
of the department, of course, is the hiring 
of new personnel, which is done by a sys- 


tem of interviews and tests followed by a 
probation period. Personnel is under the 
direction of Roal A. Carlsen. Joseph P. 
Murphy is editor of Flash. 
MarATHON CorRPORATION, MENASHA, 
WISCONSIN, puts out a big, bright magazine 
called Maralog. In the September-October 
issue there is an interesting article describ- 
ing the work of the company: packaging 
sells today’s foods, says the title, and 
Marathon makes packages. The magazine 
itself is prettily packaged in a color cover, 
and has a great many photographs. 
STANDARD Oi Company OF CALIFOR- 
NIA has a most attractive magazine, The 
Standard Oiler. I like the first page, just 
inside the cover, because it contains all the 
information I look for first in a magazine, 
and it is neatly and clearly presented. There 
is an interesting and rather unusual edi- 
torial, a credit line for the cover, a com- 
plete masthead, and an excellent table of 
contents. I do like a table of contents. 
Why is it that most employee magazines 
seem to feel a table of contents unnecessary? 
William H. Jones is the editor. His table 
of contents is divided into two sections. 
The first lists material “‘in this issue’’ and 
the second lists the regular departments. 





| 
' 











These departments tell employees about 
each other and give them the recognition 
they enjoy. One tells about Standard 
Oilers in military service, another gives 
official releases, a third is ‘In Memoriam" 
while a fourth remembers those who have 
retired. Service emblems and a family 
photo album complete the regular depart- 
ments. Special articles describe the work 
of the company and range all the way from 
a description of a tanker and its travels to 
an explanation of a new process for catching 
dust by the pound through train air filters. 
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torial, table of contents and masthead. J. N. 
Kelleher is the editor. The features in the 
September issue are somewhat frivolous but 
very pleasant, one being a pre-view of fall 
fashions, modeled by highly personable 
employees. 





Weirton Sree. Company devotes 
most of the October issue of its Employees 
Bulletin to a description of the new Weirton 
General Hospital. There are many color 
photographs of this handsome, well- 
equipped structure, and the dedication 








ceremonies which opened the building for 
use. It would be a temptation to get sick 
in Weirton these days. The liberal use of 
color photography is something new, and 
certainly adds a lot of interest to the maga- 
zine. Alfred J. Knight is the editor. 





PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, SOUTHWESTERN Home Orfrfice, 
Houston, publishes a similar magazine, 
with a nice first page containing an edi- 


SITUATIONS WANTED (continued from page 320) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Former N.L.R.B. Trial Attorney. 8 years Personnel experience includes 
every phase of field, pg training, employee programs, contract negotiation, arbitration, etc., 
with Southern plant of one of nations most — corporations. Two years teaching Industrial 
Relations at university level. Age 39, married, family. Reply Box 260. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS & ECONOMIC RESEARCH: Varied experience in wage and salary ad- 
ministration, industrial relations research, training and statistical controls. Age 39, Ph.D. Reply 
Box 253. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—LEGAL COUNSEL: Attorney, over 5 yrs. experience negotiations, 
arbitration, wage and salary administration, supervisory training, policy development; general cor- 
porate legal background. Presently assistant to personnel vice — multi-plant 150,000 em- 
ployee Eastern firm. Desire position of increasing responsibility. Relocate. Reply Box 254. 


PERSONNEL: B.A., M.A. Personnel Administration, psychology, guidance, recreation specialist. 
Member N.V.G.A.; A.P.G.A./veteran, Age 27. Opportunity. Some training—knowledge of legal 
education. Reply Box 255. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD FIELD EXAMINER: Desires position in industry. 
Broad experience with Taft-Hartley Act, Wage & Hour Law and Wage Stabilization. Practical under- 
standing of employer problems under these laws and of human relation factors in the employer-union 
relationship. Reply Box 261. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS: Five years plant and central staff experience including employment, 
safety, labor relations and training with national manufacturing firm. Writing ability. Age 29, B.A. 
Desire responsible job at program level. Reply Box 262. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Desire position as second man in a ge pei medium-sized manu- 
facturing organization of up to 2000 employees. 3} years experience, all phases; employment and 
testing, labor negotiations, grievance handling, safety, job evaluation, merit rating, etc. Both 
small and large employer experience. Age 28, degree, married. Resume upon request. Reply Box 263. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and supervise. Seeking executive train- 
ing program, desire specialize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsibility and hard 
work, cost conscious, employee centered, emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personnel Management, Applied Psychology, constant research and study all aspects management and 
personnel. Age 34, married, presently employed, available now. Resume on request. Reply Box232. 


LABOR RELATIONS ASSISTANT: 3 years experience as consultant to management in varied manu- 
facturing industries. Major work has been in contract negotiations, arbitrations, and NLRB pro- 
ceedings. Experienced in wage and salary administration. Interested in staff level position with multi- 
plant manufacturer. Attorney. Master's Degree in Labor Law. Age 30. Will relocate and travel. Box 235. 





EMPLOYEE RELATIONS STAFF MEMBER: Industrial supervisor training experience; university 
counseling; college teaching. Thorough academic training. MS degree Industrial Psychology. Major 
interest areas: training, selection & placement, research, counseling. Married. 1 child. Age 36. Prefer 
Eastern U.S. Reply Box 247. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 5 years diversified experience in contract negotiation and administration, 
grievance procedure, job evaluation, personnel administration and foreman training. B. S. Cornell, 
M.A. Age 29, married, 1 child. Present salary, $7500. Reply Box 249. 


PERSONNEL OPPORTUNITY: 4 yrs. multi-plant personnel experience; heaviest in all phases em- 
ployment and training; writing ability. 3 yrs. supervisory and instructing exp. military; pre-War II 
varied occupations, inc. sales. Age 37, married. Devoted to continual study and self-improvement. 
B.S. Degree Industrial Relations. Desire challenge and responsibility in progressive firm. Resume at 
your request. Reply Box 2so. 


TRAINING COORDINATOR: 2 yrs. as training coordinator on Staff Level in Navy. Practical ex- 
perience in phases of machine shop, sheet a electricity, welding, foundry, heat treatment and 
wood trades. Knowledge of management and supervisory development programs, curricula organiza- 
tion, on-job training, labor ee and trade occupations. Trade industrial experience. 
BS and MA degrees in vocational and educational areas. Age 35. Married. Locate in East. Resume 
and recommendations on request. Reply Box 257. 


PERSONNEL: Ready to choose executive potential? Seeking connection which would utilize initiative and 
ability to our mutual advantage. Eventual goal is top-level executive position. To achieve goal will 
use So and g years of successful, responsible, diversified personnel experience which embraces 
training, employee relations, salary administration, counseling, recruitment, placement, policy, prac- 
tice and procedure development. M.A. Age 33, married. Relocate 300 miles from N.Y.C. Resume. 
Reply Box 256. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH: 2 years experience in job analysis, 1 year vocational counseling, 3 years 
engineering research. Secking challenging position in personnel psychology with emphasis on ana- 
lytical and technical skills rather than administrative skills. Columbia MA. Age 30. Married. Prefer 
northeast. Reply Box 257. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Eight years experience as Personnel Supervisor in the Electrical Industry 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Full staff responsibility in Personnel functions. Includes Plant Dispensary 
and Plant Newspaper. Prior experience seven years in newspaper editorial work. Prefer eastern loca- 
tion. Resume on request. Reply Box 258. 


PERSONNEL: 4 yrs. experience developing & supervising conservative employee and public relations 
for manufacturing plant employing 800. Personnel Director for past 3 years. Employed but seeking 
increase in opportunities. Personnel Admin. degree. Age 28, married veteran. Will relocate. Reply 
Box 259. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at so cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per liae. 10% discount for two insertions, 20% 
off for three insertions or more. 


See Orner Situations WANTED ON PreceDING PAGE 
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hin tently: MGMGIIAA Sie thanaiving weckal daiupel ability. It is si 
other well-known tests, but has all new items which your pplican 
have seen elsewhere. 


The test items are verbal relationships with difficult vocabulary 
tical items have been omitted. 


The Business. Test may be administered as a speed test in ten 
appropriately as an untimed “power” test. It is intended for low-level s 
and office—and for routine clerical workers. 


Semple Set, with preliminary manual and scoring 
100 Tests, $9.50, postpaid 








erence, or to pass along to associates. 
Single copies, 50¢ Ten or more, 40¢ each 

















For the Alert 
PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE 


1, a weir en ie Morse P. Manson . - 
paper -pencil test for a 
the severely maladjusted, such as the 
quate and immature 


(alcoholics, 
ths) from the BS sell adiaie 
psychopaths) ene Se ee 


tered; easily scored 


for the library of every personnel office. 
. Tae Hay Test ror Srenocrapmic Sms by Edward 


N. Ha Measures speed and accuracy in taking 
shorthand notes in about 15 minutes. Measures three 


i and Describes use and 
tation of the Strong Vocational Interest Test. 

6. Psycnotocy or Pexsonwet by R. H. Bellows... 
Clear and original thinking in personnel field. 


New 1954-1955 Catalog Available Upon Request to Dept. H 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
Box 775, Beverly Hills, California 











A A 


Te 











Among Our Services: 
Organization Studies and Recommendations 


Job Evaluation 
Executive, Sales, Technical, Supervisory, Clerical 


Salary and Wage Administration and Procedures 
Plans of Extra Compensation 
for Executives, Salesmen and Others 


Psychological Appraisal of Key People 
Testing and Appraising Job Applicants and 
Candidates for Advancement— 
in Your Office or Ours 
Setting Up Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Departments 
Establishment of Merit or Performance Rating 
Procedures Covering Employees at Every Level 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
1523 Walaut St. 








Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





For More Effective 
Plant and Office Security... 


HERE IS AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF EM- 
PLOYEE IDENTIFICATION THAT is— 
FAST, FACTUAL, AND EASY-TO-USE— 


FAIRCHILD-POLAROID 


ID— 


Erase the “soft spots” in your plant and office 
security with this industrial ‘adaptation of the 
Polaroid-Land Print-a-Minute Camera. Hun- 
dreds of government agencies and indusirial 
organizations have taken advantage of this ef- 
fective process. 


- PRINTS IN SIXTY SECONDS 

« NO DARKROOM NECESSARY 

+ MULTIPLE PICTURES ON PRINT 
- NO PHOTO-EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
* ACOMPACT PORTABLE UNIT 





Have you received your FREE copy of “Industrial 
Security?” This thirty-six page booklet is packed 
with facts, figures and] procedures on how to 
organize and set up your employee photo-identi- 
fication system. Write today for your copy. Lim- 
ited supply. No obligation, naturally. 





AIRGHILD 


_ AND INSTRUMENT 


is HA Syosset, LI, New York 





